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as it appeared was full of passages which have baffled the student and 
have been the vexation of translators. The only reconstruction of the 
text worth mentioning, during the ninety years since, is the well-known 
edition of Gans, appearing in 1833 and 1840, made familiar to English 
readers through the translation of Dyde. To be true, there is the edition 
of G. J. P. Bolland (1902), but this is based upon the Gans edition, and, 
while improving the text in a number of places, is hardly a critical at- 
tempt of a fundamental sort. 

The present edition takes its point of departure, not from the Gans 
edition, but from the original text of 1821. The editor has attempted to 
clear this text of its obvious inconsistencies and unintelligible passages 
and to make it the most readable text possible. This he has achieved, 
first, by adding words where they seemed necessary to the sense probably 
intended, and secondly, where this device failed, by downright alterations 
in the sentence construction. These changes, as well as the variations 
from Gans and Bolland, are carefully noted in a table at the close of the 
volume. Where words have been merely added by the editor, they have 
been bracketed. Thus, the Hegelian text is still kept apparent — a care 
which Gans did not always observe, since he sometimes mingled added 
matter from the lecture-notes with the text itself, although he usually 
segregated them as addenda to the paragraphs they were meant to il- 
lumine. 

The present text, then, is essentially a critical restoration. However, 
the lecture-notes of the Gans edition are included; only they are here 
gathered together in a separate portion of the book. In the original text, 
Hegel had given a number of references to passages in his " Phanomen- 
ologie des Geistes " and to the " Eneyclopadie." These references, which 
Gans for the most part omitted, are reinstated. 

The full and excellent introduction by the editor is especially com- 
mendable. Pastor Lasson is so well known as a sympathetic and patient 
student of Hegel, and has so clearly evinced his thorough scholarship in 
his editions of the " Eneyclopadie " and of the " Phanomenologie " that 
one expects to find a luminous commentary in the first-hand analysis of 
the relation of Hegel's " Rechtsphilosophie " to his system as a whole. 
There is also a summary of Hegel's main positions in the book, as well as 
a section relating Hegel's views to the philosophic interpretation of his- 
tory, in terms of the characteristic Hegelian conceptions. 

Jay William Hudson. 

University of Missouri. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 
1911. Psychopathology of Every-day Life (pp. 477-527) : Ernest Jones, 
M.D. - According to the interpretations worked out by Freud many of the 
abnormalities of every-day life are determined rather than accidental. 
Examples of forgetting, lapsus lingua;, lapsus calami, misprints, false 
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visual recognition, mislaying of objects, and symptomatic acts, are cited 
with their Freudian explanations. Some general observations on the 
scope, possibilities, and influence of this kind of observations are made. 
Modifications of the normal routine of mental activity come as a result of 
a counter-impulse or as a restraint to some tendency associated with it. 
A Case of Colored Gustation (pp. 528-539) : June F. Downey. - A report of 
colored gustation like the more common instances of colored audition. 
The synesthetic factor is sensational in value. Often the color of the 
objects may enter into a fusion with their taste. A Note on the Con- 
sciousness of Self (pp. 540-552) : E. B. Titchener. - Several subjects who 
had been trained in experimental introspection report concerning the 
consciousness of self. It appears that self-consciousness appears inter- 
mittently in many eases. On Meaning and Understanding (pp. 553-577) : 
Edmund Jacobson. - The report of a study on the perception of letters, 
understanding of words and sentences by the report of what happens in 
a temporal order when certain stimuli are presented, also known as the 
Binet or Wurzburg method. Minor Studies from the Psychological Lab- 
oratory of Vassar College. The Effect of Area on the Pleasantness of 
Color (pp. 578-579) : Dorothy Clark, Mary S. Goodell and M. F. 
Washburn. - Preferences are indicated as follows : saturated colors, small 
areas with the exception of red, a large area for tints and shades. Fluctu- 
ations in the Affective Value of Colors During Fixation for One Minute 
(pp. 579-582) : Dorothy Crawford and M. F. Washburn. - Associated 
ideas increase the pleasantness while adaptation seems to decrease it. 
Imitation in Raccoons (pp. 583-585) : W. T. Shepherd. - The raccoon 
does not show inferential or a high type of imitation. A Bibliography of 
the Scientific "Writings of Wilhelm Wundt (pp. 586-587) : E. B. Titch- 
ener and L. B. Geissler. Book Reviews: W. Jerusalem, Introduction to 
Philosophy: W. H. Sheldon. Thomas Vernier Moore, The Process of 
Abstraction: W. F. Book. E. Toulouse et H. Pieron, Technique de Psy- 
chologic experimentale de Toulouse, Vaschide et Pieron: E. B. T. Book 
Notes (pp. 600-604). Subject Index. Names of Authors. 

KEVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. November, 
1911. L'intuition philosophique (pp. 809-827) : H. Bergson. - " To phi- 
losophize is a simple act " and the apparent complications of philosophies 
are superficial. While science seeks to obey nature in order to command, 
philosophy seeks to sympathize with nature. La logique deductive (pp. 
828-883) : A. Padua. - An exposition of the latest thing in logical ideog- 
raphy. La mobilite chimique (pp. 884-903) : A. Job. - In modern chem- 
istry the stable emerges from the unstable and the one is explained by the 
other. Etudes critiques. L'incoordonnable : A. Lalande. Varietes. Ve. 
Congres international de Progres religieux: I. Benrubi. Tables des 
matieres. Supplement. 

Bosanquet, Bernard. The Principle of Individuality and Value. The 
Gifford Lectures for 1911. London: The Macmillan Co. 1912. 
Pp. xxxvii + 409. $3.25. 
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Boutroux, Emile. William James. New York : Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1912. Pp. vii + 126. $1.00. 

Fouillee, Alfred. La Pensee et Les Nouvelles Ecoles Anti-Intellectual- 
istes. Paris : Librairie, Felix Alcan. 1911. Pp. xvi •+ 412. 7 Fr. 50. 

MacVannel, John Angus. Outline of a Course in the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1912. Pp. ix + 207. $.90. 

Ward, James. The Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism. The Gifford 
Lectures delivered in the University of St. Andrews in the years 
1907-10. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1911. Pp. xvi + 490. $3.25. 



NOTES AND NEWS 



We quote from an article in Science on " Pleistocene Man from Ips- 
wich" by Professor George Grant MacCurdy, curator of the anthropo- 
logical collection of the Peabody Museum of Natural History : " If the 
skeleton does not represent a burial and if the chalky sandy loam at this 
point is a part of the original mantel of boulder clay, then the man of 
Ipswich is the earliest yet found with the exception of Homo heidel- 
bergensis (Pithecanthropus not being considered as Homo). It would cor- 
respond to the latest eolithic horizon, the so-called Mesvinian, and would 
thus be somewhat older than the man of Galley Hill, provided the latter 
is properly dated. But as I pointed out in a recent article there is room 
for doubt as to the age of the Galley Hill skeleton. From the foregoing 
account it would seem that the age of the Ipswich skeleton is also still an 
open question. The importance of having expert witnesses present at the 
disinterment in discoveries of this class was perhaps never better exempli- 
fied than at Galley Hill and Ipswich. Their absence will, it is feared, 
always leave the shadow of a doubt as to the age of the skeletons in ques- 
tion; and doubt is a serious handicap in matters of such scientific import. 
If both these specimens are correctly dated, then there lived as contem- 
poraries in Europe for a long space of time two somatologically distinct 
races — a primitive type represented by the Mauer mandible, Neandertal, 
Spy, Chapelle-aux-Saints, La Quina, etc.; and a modern type represented 
by Ipswich, Galley Hill, and possibly Bury St. Edmunds." 

The Annual Meeting of the Western Philosophical Association was 
held at the University of Chicago on April 5 and 6. The following papers 
were read at the session on April 5 : " The Genesis and Functions of the 
Ethical Ideal," Professor George T. Kern ; " The Essentials of a First 
Course in Ethics," Professor G. D. Wolcott; "The New Individualism," 
Professor J. H. Tufts ; " The Introductory Course in Ethics," Professor 
F.C.Sharp; " Some Points on Presentation," Professor J. H. Tufts; "The 
Content and Method of the First College Course in Ethics," Professor J. 
W. Hudson; "College Ethics for Freshmen," Professor B. C. Ewer; "Berg- 
son and Pragmatism," Professor A. W. Moore. On April 6, there was a 
joint session with the Western Psychological Association at which the 



